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Comments 

By  James  Pattern,  Undersecretary 


c 


onventional  wisdom  has  it  that  'if  you 
don't  know  where  you're  going,  you'll 
never  know  when  you  get  there'.  Last 
year,  we  were  frequently  asked  to  summarize 
the  department's  accomplishments  since  1987. 
Historically,  records  have  not  been  kept  that 
chronicle  accomplishments  -  each  was  consid- 
ered just  a  quiet  example  of  good  people  doing 
a  good  job.  However,  by  searching  through  the  files  and  the  collective  memories  of 
many  persons,  we  prepared  a  two-page  list  describing  some  thirty-six  major  programs 
and  projects  accomplished  during  that  period.  The  'short  list'  was  pruned  down  to 
these  five: 

•  Increased  the  number  of  fish  fingerlings  stocked  yearly  by  360  percent; 

•  Acquired  59,000  acres  of  wildlife  management  areas; 

•  Restored  18,000  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests; 

•  Increased  managed  wetlands  by  25,000  acres;  and 

•  Built  artificial  reefs,  boat  access  sites,  camping  areas,  shooting  ranges  and  outdoor 
education  centers. 

As  we  reviewed  the  list,  we  started  to  ask  'why'?  We  know  what  we  built,  started 
or  unproved,  but  we  may  no  longer  know  why  we  set  out  to  do  these  things  in  the 
first  place.  This  is  where  the  strategic  planning  process  begun  three  years  ago  will 
guide  the  agency  in  the  future.  We  will  continue  to  build  and  develop,  but  each  pro- 
gram and  project  will  be  started  as  a  'top-down'  initiative,  as  a  strategy  or  sub-strate- 
gy for  accomplishing  broadly  and  boldly  stated  objectives  and  strategies.  Let's  look  at 
some  of  these: 

•  To  achieve  a  two  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  boating  accidents  per  100,000 
registered  boats. 

•  To  decrease  the  number  of  hunting  accidents  to  no  more  than  five  per  100,000 
licensed  hunter. 

•  To  increase  the  total  economic  impact  of  the  seafood  industry  on  the  state's  econo- 
my from  the  1996  base  year  by  an  average  of  one  percent  real  growth  annually. 

•  To  provide  wise  stewardship  on  100  percent  of  our  Wildlife  Management  Area  and 
Refuge  systems'  lands,  including  performing  maintenance  or  access  enhancements  on  at 
least  eight  percent  of  the  land  base  and  90  percent  of  the  road/trail  areas  each  year. 

•  To  annually  exceed  by  one  percent  the  long  term  national  trend  of  [the  number  of] 
hunting  license  holders. 

•  To  increase  the  number  of  acres  of  private  lands  for  which  technical  assistance  to 
enhance  wildlife  habitat  is  provided. 

•  To  increase  the  number  of  age-based  stock  assessments  from  four  to  six  marine  fin 
fish  species  and  to  improve  effects  of  current  management  measures  thereby 
ensuring  that  no  major  fish  stocks  are  over-fished. 

•  To  increase  the  number  of  working  hatchery  ponds  from  70  to  113...  in  order  to 
meet  stocking  requests. 

•  To  increase  the  number  of  lakes  evaluated  for  Florida  Bass  stocking  success  from 
20  per  year  to  30  per  year. 

•  To  increase  the  public's  awareness  of  the  department's  management  of  the  state's 
wildlife  and  aquatic  resources  by  conducting  new  and  expanded  public  informa- 
tion campaigns. 

•  To  increase  the  readership  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  and  to 
include  non-traditional  interest  groups. 

We  think  that  you'll  agree  that  the  use  of  our  resources  towards  accomplishing 
objectives  like  these  is  worthwhile,  maybe  even  noble.  The  text  of  our  2002-7  Strategic 
Plan  will  soon  be  available  on  our  web  site.  We  encourage  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  wildlife  and  aquatic  resources  of  Louisiana  to  read  the  plan, 
and  we  welcome  comments.  After  all,  we're  in  this  together. 
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I   1Q     Louisiana  Hunting  and  Fishing  Regulations  2001-02 

-*-^      A  convenient  "pull-out"  summary  of  Louisiana  regulations. 
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ave  you  ever  chased  a  "speck" 
300  yards  across  a  Delta  mud- 
flat?  You  know — dragging 
decoy  lines  through  the 
hyacinth  and  thigh-deep  bog, 
then  having  to  wonder  if  the  heart  attack 
will  occur  while  carrying  the  six  pound 
goose  and  your  favorite  "870"  back  to  the 
pirogue?  Or  maybe  you're  tired  of  losing 
another  well-dressed  "woodie"  to  a  tangle 
of  Concordia  button  brush  up  at  Red  River. 
Then  again  you  may  just  want  a  new  hunt- 
ing partner  who  listens  to  your  concerns  of 
work  and  family  and  answers  with  only  a 
whisper  or  whine — especially  when  it  mat- 
ters not  to  him  that  you  shot  a  "dos-gris" 
instead  of  a  mallard.  For  whatever  reason 
you  choose — sooner  or  later — most  duck 
hunters  will  try  a  retriever  of  their  own. 

When  that  time  comes  you  should  be 
informed  and  prepared  for  what  lies  ahead 
concerning  health  care.  Talk  to  friends  with 
hunting  retrievers,  other  hunters,  dog  train- 
ers and  your  veterinarian  to  help  find  that 
new  pup. 

There  are  several  breeds  to  choose  from. 
The  Neapolitan  Labradors  are  very  popular 
in  Louisiana — you  know  the  flavors,  yel- 
low, black,  and  chocolate.  If  you  hunt  far 
away  from  cockleburs,  then  a  Golden 
Retriever  is  a  good  choice,  but  if  you  really 
want  a  challenge  then  pick  a  Chesapeake. 
The  great  thing  about  all  of  the  retrieving 
breeds  is  that  they  also  make  great  family 
pets  and  most  "hunting  dogs"  are  wel- 
comed by  the  rest  of  the  family.  Retrievers 
are  very  sociable,  protective  and  loyal. 

Once  a  breed  has  been  chosen  then 
search  for  a  specific  pup — again  check  with 
your  same  sources.  Retriever  clubs,  dog 
trainers  and  veterinarians  are  good  sources. 
Good  hunting  pups  do  not  have  to  carry  a 
long  pedigree  of  champions  — thev  do  need 
to  be  active,  playful  and  healthy.  The  pup 
should  come  from  a  clean  environment  free 
of  infectious  diseases.  The  breeder  should 
provide  AKC  or  UKC  registration  of  the 
canine  parents.  Orthopedic  Foundation  for 
Animals  (OFA)  certification  of  the  parents  is 
very  beneficial.  If  the  canine  parents  are 
both  certified  free  of  canine  hip  dysplasia  at 
two-plus  years  of  age  then  odds  are  your 
pup  will  have  a  long  career  free  of  a  crip- 
pling disease.  The  breeder  should  provide 
you  with  copies  of  this  information  as  well 


as  vaccination  and  health  records.  Ask  for 
references  of  pup  owners  from  previous  lit- 
ters and  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the 
veterinarian  who  has  checked  the  pups. 
Check  with  the  veterinarian  about  the  med- 
ical history  of  the  parent  dogs. 

Specifically  ask  about  parasite  control, 
birth  defects  and  any  history  of  infections 
or  parasitic  disease  of  pups  and  parents. 
Call  the  referenced  owners  and  inquire 
about  their  satisfaction  and  experiences 
with  their  new  hunting  buddy.  The  time, 
homework  (research)  and  extra  money 
spent  is  a  wise  investment. 

Okay,  now  you  have  found  the  right  pup 
or  so  you  think.  Before  bringing  it  home, 
see  your  veterinarian  for  a  purchase  exam. 
Your  veterinarian  should  perform  a  com- 
plete physical  exam  with  a  fecal  exam  at 
weaning  (five  to  six  weeks  of  age).  This 
should  disclose  any  underlying  health 
problems — birth  defects  (cleft  palates,  heart 
murmurs,  undescended  testicles,  malocclu- 
sions of  the  bite,  etc.)  or  parasitic  and  infec- 
tious diseases  (worms,  fleas,  mange  mites, 
distemper,  parvovirus,  etc).  If  your  veteri- 
narian gives  his  or  her  seal  of  approval,  he 
or  she  may  vaccinate  your  new  pup  as  well. 

Future  routine  health  care  is  a  must  to 
maintain  a  viable  healthy  retriever.  Good 
health  care  of  your  new  addition  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  PREVENTION! 

Preventive  medicine  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  form  of  health  care  for  man  or 
canine.  Discuss  with  your  veterinarian  his 
or  her  protocol  and  thoughts  on  vaccina- 
tions, external  and  internal  parasite  control, 
nutrition  and  housing.  The  following  are 
general  guidelines  for  these  concerns. 

Vaccines  should  be  given  to  healthy  ani- 
mals only.  Ill  or  weakened  pups  will  notl 
benefit  and  may  suffer  if  vaccinated  I 
improperly.  Therefore  a  complete  physical  I 
exam  should  be  performed  before  every 
vaccination.  Vaccines  should  include 
canine  distemper  virus,  adenovirus,  parain- 
fluenza virus,  parvovirus,  coronavirus,  lep- 
tospira  and  bordetella  bacterin  and,  of 
course,  rabies  virus.  Borrelia  bacterin 
(Lyme  disease)  may  also  be  included  by 
some  veterinarians.  Timing  of  vaccinations 
generally  include  every  three  to  four  weeks 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  20  weeks  of 
age,  such  as  six,  nine,  12  and  16  weeks  of 
age.  Your  pup  must  be  at  least  12  weeks  old 
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Good  hunting  pups  do 

not  have  to  carry  a  long 

pedigree  of  champions 

— they  do  need  to  be 

active,  playful  and 

healthy. 


to  receive  a  rabies  vaccination.  Annual  and 
semiannual  vaccinations  for  some  or  all  of 
these  diseases  are  recommended — depend- 
ing upon  contact  with  other  canines — kennel 
situations,  training  facilities,  field  trial  com- 
petitions, etc.  Your  pup  should  have  restrict- 
ed contact  with  other  canines  and  public 
places  until  all  of  the  "puppy"  vaccinations 
are  completed.  Once  again — remember  pre- 
vention. 

Parasite  control  consists  of  two  basic 
forms:  external  parasites  (fleas,  mites  and 
ticks)  and  internal  parasites  (intestinal 
worms  and  heartworms).  Your  veterinarian 
will  examine  for  or  perform  a  diagnostic  test 
for  these  "critters"  throughout  your  pup's 
life  but  you  should  check  for  these  parasites 
also.  Fleas  and  ticks  can  usually  be  seen  or 
felt  on  the  skin  of  your  dog.  Ticks  love  to 
hide  in  the  ears  and  between  toes  while  fleas 
prefer  the  tail  or  head  region  or  the 
abdomen.  Flea  "dirt"  or  feces  can  be  found 
by  thumbing  against  the  hair  coat.  Little 
clumps  of  black  droppings  will  be  seen. 
Baths  and  dips  are  still  effective,  however 
several  new  topical  treatments  for  fleas  and 
ticks  are  available  from  your  veterinarian 
that  are  highly  effective  and  last  up  to  30 
days.  Internal  parasites  are  often  difficult  for 


owners  to  detect,  however  you  could  see 
tapeworms  or  roundworms  in  the  stool. 
Loose,  bloody  or  black,  tarry  stools  should 
alert  you  to  have  a  fecal  and /or  physical 
exam  performed.  Hookworms,  whipworms 
or  other  diseases  may  cause  these  signs. 
Routine  fecal  exams  and  heartworm  testing 
with  concentrating  and/or  occult  heartworm 
testing  methods  should  also  be  performed  by 
your  veterinarian  usually  at  the  time  of  your 
pups  annual  exam.  Diagnostic  testing  is  more 
valuable  than  just  "deworming"  your  new 
friend.  Knowledge  of  which  parasite  will 
determine  the  proper  medication  and  method 
of  treatment  to  be  used.  Not  all  "deworming" 
medicines  are  effective  on  all  parasites. 

Prevention  of  heartworms  is  essential. 
Today  there  is  daily,  monthly  and  semi-annu- 
al heartworm  prevention  available.  There  are 
plain  pills,  chewable  pills  and  wafers  and 
even  injectable  or  topical  forms  of  heartworm 
prevention  available.  USE  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Nutrition  for  your  pup  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  premium  commercial  diet.  Many 
are  available  but  specific  requirements  should 
be  directed  at  the  age  and  performance 
requirements  of  your  dog.  Young  dogs  up  to 
12-14  months  of  age  should  receive  a  puppy 
or  "growth"  formula.     Adult  dogs  should 
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receive  a  "maintenance"  diet  unless  the  dog 
is  working  hard  and  requires  more  calories 
such  as  heavy  hunting  or  field  trialing;  then 
it  should  receive  a  "performance"  diet. 
Pregnant  and  nursing  females  should  receive 
a  puppy  diet  again.  Older  retired  dogs 
should  receive  a  diet  for  "less  active"  or  "sen- 
ior" dogs.  Water  should  be  available  at  all 
times  and  weight  should  be  monitored. 

Housing,  if  left  up  to  the  family  may 
become  the  master  bedroom,  but  the  new 
pup  should  be  trained  to  a  kennel  at  first. 
When  the  pup  is  completely  vaccinated,  he 
can  be  housed  outdoors. 

Outdoor  kennels  should  be  easily  cleaned, 
well  ventilated  and  of  adequate  size  for  some 
exercise.  Kennels  should  be  protected  from 
extreme  elements  —  shade  for  summer  and 
protection  from  wind  and  rain  in  the  winter. 

You  should  consult  with  your  veterinarian 
about  all  health  care  issues  for  your  pet. 
Together  you  can  find  a  solution. 

Alright,  you  have  read  Water  Dog  by 
Richard  Wolters,  you  have  worked  with  your 
favorite  trainer  and  even  have  a  few  ribbons 
to  show  for  your  effort — it's  hunting  time 

Here  are  some  safety  suggestions  for 
emergencies  I've  had  to  treat. 

Always  keep  a  kennel  in  the  truck. 
Many  a  broken  limb,  abrasions  and 
lacerations  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  use  of  a  kennel.  If  a  dog's 
balance  is  not  perfect,  he  can  fly  from 
the  truck  bed.  Use  a  lead  at  the 
camp  or  boat  landing.  Dog  fights 
and  being  struck  by  a  vehicle  can 
shorten  a  hunt  early.  Use  the  lead  in 
the  boat  as  well.  A  slip  knot  will 
release  the  dog  quickly  if  necessary. 
Propellers  are  very  unkind  to  the 
pup's  anatomy.  Be  sure  no  "shad 
rigs"  or  "Bandits"  are  left  in  the  boat. 
Dog  lips  and  feet  pads  are  like  mag- 
nets to  hooks. 

It's  best  not  to  feed  your  dog  prior 
to  hunting  or  any  other  strenuous 
exercise  activity.  A  dog's  stomach 
can  flip  and  cause  life  threatening 
bloat.  Reward  your  dog  and  feed  it 
when  the  hunt  is  complete. 

In  the  early  season  be  alert  to 
snakes  and  alligators.  Even  nutria  or 
beavers  can  present  a  hazard  with 
their  teeth — use  caution. 

During  the  late  season  the  extreme 
weather  conditions  can  take  its  toll 


on  your  hunting  friend.  Cold  water  can 
remove  heat  quickly — use  a  neoprene  vest 
and  try  to  give  your  retriever  a  place  out  of 
the  water  if  possible.  Ice  can  cut  skin  or  foot- 
pads. If  trembling  or  disorientation  occurs, 
it's  time  to  quit  until  another  day. 

Seek  help  for  any  of  these  emergencies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  information  is  just  a  small  amount  of 
advice  for  that  new  pup's  health  care.  Seek 
more  information  from  your  veterinarian, 
trainer,  etc.  Oh,  and  when  you  take  a  picture 
of  that  first  retrieve,  I  hope  your  pup  is  pos- 
ing with  a  mallard  rather  than  a  "dos-gris". 

Happy  and  safe  hunting.  ^ 


Ronald  ].  Ponthieux  Jr.,  DVM,  is  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  Tech  University  and  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
He  practices  at  the  Bluebonnet  Veterinary 
Hospital  and  at  Baton  Rouge  Pet  Emergency 
Hospital.  Ponthieux  is  also  an  avid  hunter, 
angler  and  outdoorsman. 


Labradors  and 
retrievers  make  great 
family  pets.  In 
addition  to  their 
hunting  prowess,  they 
are  also  very 
sociable, 

protective,  loyal  and 
affectionate. 
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Part  One 


STORY  BY 
DAVID  MORELAND 
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t  is  an  exciting  time  when  a  youngster 
receives  his  or  her  first  gun.  First  guns  are 
usually  simple  firearms,  designed  to  help 
the  young  hunter  develop  good  shooting 
skills,  while  providing  a  high  degree  of  safe- 
ty. Usually  after  a  few  years,  shooting  skills 
have  developed  to  the  point  where  the 
young  hunter  is  ready  for  the  next  level  and 
the  first  gun  is  replaced  with  a  more 
advanced  firearm.  The  first  gun  is  then  put 
away  or  perhaps  even  traded  for  the  newer 
one.  If  the  gun  is  put  in  the  closet,  it  is  often 
done  so  with  the  intention  of  handing  it 
down  to  someone  else  in  the  family  at  a  later 
time.  Part  two  of  this  story  concerns  just 
such  a  gun,  one  that  has  been  handed  down 
for  several  generations  in  the  family  of 
Jimmy  Stafford,  an  LDWF  biologist  in 
Region  7. 

My  first  gun,  that  actually  shot  a  projectile 
was  one  of  the  old  Red  Ryder  BB  guns.  I 
would  tote  the  gun  along  with  me  when  I 
was  permitted  to  go  on  duck  hunts  with 
Dad.  Dad  had  a  double  barrel  .16  gauge  that 
he  obtained  when  he  was  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.    He  was  an  excellent  shot  and  loved 


Photo  by  Joel  Courtney 

to  jump-shoot  wood  ducks  along  Carter 
Creek  in  Bienville  Parish.  I  would  follow 
along  behind  him  and  retrieve  his  ducks.  At 
the  appropriate  time  he  began  letting  me 
shoot  it  and  when  I  demonstrated  I  could 
handle  it  safely,  he  began  letting  me  go  off  on 
my  own  into  the  fields  and  woods  around 
our  house. 

I  guess  Dad  realized  that  if  he  was  going  to 
be  able  to  continue  hunting,  I  would  need  a 
gun  also.  Consequently,  one  Christmas 
morning  I  was  caught  by  complete  surprise 
when  I  opened  a  box  that  contained  a 
Westernfield  .20  gauge  bolt  action  shotgun. 
The  gun  had  a  C-lect  choke  that  allowed  for 
three  ranges  of  shot  pattern  and  it  was  cham- 
bered for  3"  magnum  shells. 

I  became  fairly  efficient  with  the  .20  gauge 
and  could  even  achieve  a  double  on  doves 
occasionally.  The  trick  was  to  position 
myself  under  a  tree  that  the  birds  liked  to  loaf 
in  during  the  day.  When  a  pair  would  come 
in,  I  would  shoot  one  right  before  it  landed; 
this  would  give  me  enough  time  to  bolt  in 
another  round  and  shoot  the  other  one  as  it 
flew  out  across  in  front  of  me.  In  addition  to 
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doves,  I  hunted  squirrels,  ducks,  quail,  and 
deer  with  the  gun.  My  first  duck  was  a  blue- 
winged  teal  which  of  course  fell  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  small  wooded  lake.  I  had  to  strip 
down  and  swim  out  to  retrieve  it. 

I  deer  hunted  with  the  guys  that  I  went  to 
high  school  with.  There  was  a  great  debate 
going  on  about  whether  it  was  best  to  shoot 
slugs  or  buckshot.  In  those  days  a  person 
could  buy  a  single  shell  from  a  country  store 
so  I  bought  two  buckshot  shells  and  one  slug 
shell.  Deer  came  close  on  several  occasions 
but  I  never  shot  at  a  deer  with  the  .20  gauge. 
The  Westernfield  twenty  was  replaced  with  a 
.12  gauge  automatic  shotgun  and  my  first 
gun  was  put  away  in  the  closet. 

When  I  was  introduced  to  woodcock 
hunting  in  south  Louisiana,  I  realized  the  .20 
gauge  would  be  an  excellent  gun  for  use  on 
these  birds  and  the  first  gun  once  again  saw 
action  in  the  woods.  The  improved  cylinder 
of  the  C-lect  choke  combined  with  some 
seven  shot  proved  to  be  most  efficient  on  the 
timber  doodles  in  the  thickets  on  Pearl  River 
WMA.  As  deer  hunting  began  to  dominate 
my  hunting  time,  I  again  put  the  .20  gauge 
back  in  the  closet. 

When  my  sons  became  old  enough  to  start 
hunting  1  pulled  it 


ing  and  we  bought  a  .12  gauge  pump  shot- 
gun for  him  to  use  during  other  hunting 
activities. 

This  time,  however,  the  .20  gauge  was  not 
put  away.  My  fondness  for  the  old  bolt 
action  shotgun  had  been  rekindled,  so  I 
glued  back  the  piece  of  stock  I  had  cut  off 
and  began  carrying  it  on  more  hunts.  The 
gun  had  seen  quite  a  few  seasons  and  I  now 
thought  it  time  to  add  to  its  history. 

I  had  never  killed  a  limit  of  squirrels  with 
the  .20  gauge  so  that  was  my  first  challenge. 
The  seasoned  .20  gauge  was  up  to  the  task 
and  produced  a  limit  of  cat  squirrels  on  Pearl 
River  and  a  limit  of  fox  squirrels  in  the  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  of  northeast  Louisiana. 
On  a  trip  to  the  rice  fields  in  southwest 
Louisiana  the  gun  was  quite  effective  on  the 
erratic  flying  snipe  that  are  so  common  in 
this  part  of  the  state. 

When  deer  season  opened  last  year,  the 
major  task  was  now  at  hand.  I  told  Ruffin 
that  we  needed  to  season  the  gun  with  its 
first  deer.  I  remember  saying  "Wouldn't  it 
be  something  to  kill  a  big  buck  with  it."  I 
hunted  the  entire  deer  season  with  a  muzzle- 
loader  and  when  the  regular  gun  season 


The  author  proudly 
poses  with  his  first 
gun,  a  Red  Ryder  BB 
gun,  on  his  eighth 
birthday. 


out 
again 


of  the  closet 
It  was  a  lit- 
tle long  for  the  old- 
est son  when  he 
shouldered  it  so  I 
shortened  the  stock 
on  it.  A  few  years 
later  my  youngest 
son,  Ruffin,  began 
using  it  and  he 
developed  into 
quite  a  good  shot, 
limiting  out  several 
times  on  doves  the 
first  year  he  reallv 
hunted.  Unlike 
me,  he  did  shoot  at 
a  deer  with  it,  but 
missed.  Ruffin  was 
one  of  those  kids 
who  grew  really 
fast  and  after  two 
years  was  ready  for 
the  next  level  of 
shooting.  He  start- 
ed using  the  .270 
rifle  for  deer  hunt- 


Photo  courtesy  of  David  Moreland. 
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Education  of  young 

hunters  has  been  given 

the  highest  priority  in 

Louisiana.  To  date,  over 

350,000  Louisiana 

residents  have 

completed  the  hunter 

education  course. 


opened  I  began  faithfully  carrying  the  little 
.20  gauge  with  me,  along  with  my  muzzle- 
loader.  All  I  was  looking  for  was  a  doe  but 
the  deer  just  did  not  cooperate. 

Persistence  pays  off  and  on  one  cold 
morning  I  had  a  doe  coming  my  way. 
However  the  deer  turned  and  disappeared 
into  a  dense  thicket.  I  thought  the  deer  had 
left  the  area  but  it  just  had  laid  down  in  the 
thick  brush.  An  hour  later  the  doe  jumped 
up  and  quickly  moved  off  in  the  direction 
she  had  come  from.  The  wind  had  been  in 
my  face  all  morning  and  I  couldn't  figure 
out  why  she  was  so  spooked. 

I  soon  discovered  what  had  made  the  doe 
move.  A  big  eight-point  was  on  her  trail. 
All  I  could  see  was  antlers  moving  through 
the  thick  brush.  The  buck  soon  moved  into 
the  open  woods  and  slowly  followed  the 
route  the  doe  had  taken.  I  put  the  .20  gauge 
down  and  picked  up  my  muzzleloader.  The 
buck  stopped  about  eighty  yards  away  and 
I  took  my  shot.  When  the  smoke  cleared  the 
buck  was  still  standing,  he  was  just  looking 
around  and  would  put  his  nose  up  to  wind. 
I  grabbed  the  .20  gauge,  aimed,  fired,  and 
hit  a  white  oak  tree  about  20  feet  in  front  of 
me.  This  time  the  buck  turned  around  and 
walked  away. 

I  quickly  tried  to  reload  my  rifle  but  the 
bullet  just  didn't  want  to  go  down  the  bar- 
rel. I  looked  up  and  the  buck  had  walked 
back  into  the  opening  so  I  picked  up  the  .20 


LDWF  file  photo 


gauge,  bolted  the  last  slug  I  had  brought  into 
the  barrel,  aimed,  and  fired.  The  buck  made 
a  slight  jump,  turned,  and  slowly  walked  off. 
I  could  tell  the  buck  was  hit  so  I  finally 
reloaded  the  rifle  and  went  to  look  for  the 
deer.  I  went  to  the  spot  where  the  buck  had 
been  standing  and  followed  a  trail  of  dark 
blood.  The  buck  had  not  gone  far;  I  had  not 
realized  just  how  big  this  eight  point  was 
until  I  walked  over  to  it.  My  statement  about 
killing  a  big  buck  with  the  little  .20  gauge  had 
come  true. 

The  seasoning  of  my  first  gun  is  pretty 
much  complete  and  I  guess  I  could  retire  it. 
However,  its  light  weight  that  was  an  advan- 
tage to  me  as  a  youth  is  again  an  advantage  to 
me  as  I  turn  50.  It  has  proven  to  have  more 
than  enough  power  for  my  hunting  activities 
and  it  is  easy  on  the  shoulder.  No,  it's  not 
time  to  put  my  first  gun  back  in  the  closet. 
The  seasoning  of  it  is  far  from  over.  ^ 

David  Moreland  is  the  Deer  Study  Leader  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 


With  hunting  season  upon  us,  it  is 
time  to  start  thinking  about  hunter 
education  courses.     Louisiana  law 
states  that  anyone  born  on  or  after 
September  1, 1969  must  successful- 
ly  complete   a    hunter   education 
course  before  purchasing  a  license. 
Persons  10  years  of  age  or  older 
receive     permanent    certification; 
those  younger  than  10  receive  a  one 
year  temporary  certificate  of  com- 
pletion.     Topics    covered    in    the 
course    include   wildlife    manage- 
ment, responsibility/ethics,  firearms 
safety  &  survival.  Courses  are  open 
to    all    persons    free    of    charge. 
Access    the    LDWF    web    site    at 
www.wlf.state.la.us   or   contact   a 
regional  office  nearest  to  you  for 
course  information. 
Minden:  318/371-3050 
Monroe:  318/343-1241 
Tioga:  318/487-5889 
Lake  Charles:  337/491-2183 
Opelousas:  337/948-0300 
Baton  Rouge:  225/765-2920 
Houma:  504/594-7142 
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STORY  BY 
BILL  FORD 


•  onsidered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  waterfowl  in 
North  America  and  favored  by 
waterfowl  hunters  as  one  of  the 
best  tablefare  ducks,  once-rare 
wood  ducks  are  being  encoun- 
tered throughout  Louisiana  in  increasing 
numbers. 

I  can  remember  my  dad  telling  me  when 
we  hunted  together  years  ago  that  the 
whistling  of  wood  duck  wings,  often  accom- 
panied by  the  squeal  of  a  female  as  she  flew 
over  our  deer  stand,  meant  we  had  another 
ten  minutes  at  most  before  it  would  become 
too  dark  to  make  out  whether  a  deer  had 
antlers  or  not. 

I  find  that  is  still  true  today.  But  back 
then,  in  the  early  '60s,  usually  a  single  duck 
or,  at  most,  a  pair  of  woodies  flew  over.  In 
recent  years,  what  was  once  just  a  pair  has 
become  not  one  or  two,  but  six  or  eight 
ducks.  And  what  was  just  a  single  fly-by  has 
become  several  fly-bys  of  groups  of  eight  or 
more  woodies. 

One  of  my  favorite  activities  is  to  jump 
shoot  woodies  on  the  many  sloughs  and 
creeks  I  hunt  in  East  Feliciana  Parish. 
Without  a  doubt  I  encountered  more  ducks 
in  1999  and  2000  than  ever  before.  Often  a 
short  walk  in  the  woods  at  daybreak  would 
be  all  that  was  necessary  to  harvest  my  limit 
of  two,  and  I  would  be  back  at  the  breakfast 
table  before  the  sun  reached  above  the  trees. 
I  also  talked  with  many  other  hunters  who 
had  similar  experiences.  Within  the  last  two 
years  everyone  was  seeing  and  harvesting 
more  wood  ducks.  Also  for  the  first  time  I 
started  hearing  hunters  discussing  an 
increase  in  the  bag  limit  on  these  ducks. 

It  seemed  to  everyone  that  this  waterfowl, 
close  to  extinction  in  the  early  1900s,  had 
responded  overwhelmingly  to  conservation 
efforts  by  sportsmen  throughout  the  U.S., 


and  the  time  to  reap  the  benefit  of  these 
efforts  had  arrived.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wood  duck  is,  or  should  be  the  "poster  child" 
of  conservation.  Through  hunting  restric- 
tions, bag  limits,  wood  duck  nesting  pro- 
grams and  management  efforts  by  wildlife 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
wood  duck  is  back.  .  .  or  are  we  premature  in 
making  this  assumption? 

I  contacted  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  to  get 
recent  population  counts  on  wood  ducks.  But 
population  information  was  just  not  avail- 
able. There  might  not  be  a  population  count, 
but  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
wood  duck.  Let's  look  at  what  we  do  know. 
First  of  all,  LDWF  is  among  the  leading 
wildlife  agencies  in  the  nation  in  conservation 
and  banding  programs  for  the  wood  duck. 
This  agency  was  first  in  realizing  that,  due  to 
the  secretive  nature  of  the  wood  duck,  meth- 
ods other  than  conventional  aerial  surveys 
were  necessary. 

It  is  easy  for  anyone  who  knows  about 
wood  ducks  to  realize  the  problem  of  count- 
ing these  beautiful,  but  inconspicuous,  water- 
fowl. Their  primary  habitat  preferences  are 
the  many  deep  bottomland  sloughs,  lakes  and 
ponds  around  our  state.  Usually  they  seek 
the  thickest  available  cover,  making  aerial  I 
surveys  practically  useless. 

Their  preference  for  bottomland  hardwood 
flooded  areas  is  also  a  major  reason  for  their 
original  decline.  Over  3.5  million  acres  of 
prime  nesting  and  feeding  habitat  has  been 
turned  into  agricultural  and  developed  land 
in  the  south  since  the  1950s,  drastically 
decreasing  the  availability  of  these  ducks' 
preferred  nesting  habitat — tree  cavities.  Keep 
in  mind  that  these  3.5  million  acres  are  just  in 
the  south.  Wood  ducks  populate  all  14  states 
of  the  Mississippi  flyway  and  millions  more 
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acres  of  nesting  habitat  throughout  these 
states  have  suffered  the  same  demise. 

Once  again,  LDWF  was,  and  is,  the  leader 
in  the  effort  to  turn  things  around.  The  wood 
duck  is  the  first  waterfowl  to  have  successful, 
artificial  nesting  habitats  created  for  them. 
This  factor,  along  with  bag  limits,  says  the 
USFWS,  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  numbers 
of  wood  ducks  we  have  today. 

What  was  once  just  300  wood  duck  boxes 
attached  indiscriminately  to  trees  on  LDWF 
wildlife  management  areas  is  today  over  3000 
individual  wood  duck  boxes  on  sturdy  poles 
with  predator  guards,  located  in  the  best 
habitat  available.  These  boxes  are  efficiently 
managed  during  the  nesting  season  by  a  ded- 
icated staff  of  LDWF  biologists  and  lay  peo- 
ple, making  sure  that  nesting  material  is  pro- 
vided, clutches  of  eggs  are  monitored  and 
predators  are  kept  under  control  when  possi- 
ble. 

Credit  also  needs  to  be  given  to  the  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  Louisiana  landowners,  conser- 
vation organizations,  Boy  Scout  troops  and 
other  civic  organizations  nationwide  who 
have  constructed  and  maintained  wood  duck 


boxes.  These  efforts  certainly  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  sustaining  wood  duck  popula- 
tions. 

We  also  know  that  some  wood  ducks  are 
year-round  residents  of  Louisiana  and  that 
the  population  increases  tenfold  in  the  fall 
and  winter  as  migratory  woodies  arrive. 
What  was  interesting  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
over  500,000  woodducks  are  harvested  each 
year  in  the  U.S.  by  duck  hunters.  These  har- 
vest totals  are  surpassed  only  by  mallards 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  making 
wood  ducks  the  second  most  harvested 
waterfowl  in  the  flyway. 

LDWF's  waterfowl  biologists  conduct  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  banding  program.  At 
the  start  of  the  program  in  1990  only  500 
woodies  were  banded.  Today  over  1,800 
wood  ducks  are  caught  and  banded  in 
Louisiana.  The  USFWS  only  bands  an  addi- 
tional 800  to  1,000  a  year  in  Louisiana. 

One  major  reason  for  increased  numbers 
of  wood  ducks  is  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
had  drought  conditions  in  Louisiana  and 
woodducks  are  concentrating  in  areas  with 
available  water  and  nesting  habitat.      No 


The  wood  duck  is  at 
home  in 

virtually  any  type  of 
wetland  breeding 
habitat.  The  species 
can  be  found  in 
ponds,  creeks,  rivers 
and  even  man-made 
water  bodies  such  as 
ditches  and  farm 
ponds. 
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Female  wood  duck  yearlings  usually 
return  to  their  hatch  sites  to  nest. 

Because  of  this  instinctual  behavior, 
department  scientists  see  reuse  of 
artificial  nest  boxes  year  after  year. 


argument  there;  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
drought  and  its  effects. 

Can  waterfowlers  look  forward  to 
increased  bag  limits  for  wood  ducks?  I  sur- 
mise that  yes,  down  the  road  we  might  see  an 
increase  from  two  to  three  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  but  not  within  the  next  five 
years. 

As  LDWF  biologists  continue  to  collect 
banding  and  harvest  data,  we  will  certainly 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  population 
counts.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  contin- 
ued habitat  protection,  nest  monitoring  and 
conservation  efforts  be  maintained  and 
increased  to  assure  the  continued  success  in 
the  return  of  the  wood  duck.  Decisions  about 
increased  bag  limits  need  to  be  based  on 
sound,  scientific  management  practices  and 
evaluations  and  not  just  on  "seeing  more 
birds." 

Biologists  from  LDWF  and  USFWS  do  not 
argue  the  point  that  there  are  more  wood 
ducks.  They  too  are  seeing  more  birds  and 
are  encouraged  and  confident  that  the  num- 
bers will  continue  to  increase.  They  are  also 
hesitant  to  make  recommendations  for 
increased  bag  limits  without  being  100  per- 
cent sure  of  all  aspects  involved  with  such  a 
move.  As  outdoorsmen  and  sportsmen,  we 
have  confidence  in  the  people  charged  with 
managing  our  natural  resources  and  keeping 
the  best  interest  of  our  natural  resources  at 
heart.  Let  us  continue  to  enjoy  these  beauti- 
ful waterfowl  as  we  have  in  the  past  and  look 
forward  to  their  continued  presence  in 
Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  ^ 


Bill  Ford  is  the  Development  Director  for  the  LA 
Wildlife  Federation  and  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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Using  the  New 


Louisiana  is  fortunate  to  have  about  1.2 
million  acres  of  lands  in  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  system. 
With  the  large  number  of  entrances  at  its 
owned  and  leased  WMAs,  the  department 
can  not  operate  like  Disney  World  with  a  tick- 
et booth  at  each  entrance.  Hence,  use  of  these 
areas  has  been  estimated  in  the  past  with  a 
number  of  techniques,  including  user  checks 
(primarily  of  hunters),  self-clearing  permits 
for  hunting  certain  species  such  as  deer, 
turkey,  quail,  and  woodcock,  and  in  some 
cases,  self-clearing  permits  for  anyone  who 
successfully  harvested  a  deer.  Obviously, 
these  estimates  held  a  degree  of  validity  for 
hunting,  but  probably  did  relatively  poorer 
jobs  of  estimating  other  WMA  use. 

September  1,  2001,  will  begin  a  new  era  in 
developing  user  checks  on  most  WMAs. 
ALL  persons  using  affected  WMAs,  regard- 
less of  the  activity  (birders,  campers,  fishers, 
hunters,  etc.)  will  be  required  to  check  in  and 
out  daily.  This  is  a  method  that  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  Mississippi 
Department  of  Wildlife,  Fisheries,  and  Parks 
on  its  areas  for  about  25  years  as  well  as  by  a 
number  of  other  state  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies across  the  country. 

Self-clearing  permits  will  provide  the 
department  and  wildlife  management  area 
users  with  benefits.  Wise  stewardship  of  our 
lands  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Office  of 
Wildlife.  Part  of  stewardship  involves  not 
only  knowing  the  types  of  uses  occurring  on 
the  WMAs,  but  also  the  relative  degree  and 
impacts  of  these  uses.  With  this  knowledge, 
the  department  can  better  identify  its  users 
and  develop  programs  to  accommodate  their 
needs.  It  also  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  department  to  identify  underutilized 
aspects  of  specific  WMAs  that  can  be  pro- 
moted to  make  the  system  benefit  even  more 
people. 

The  self-clearing  process  has  been 
designed   to  provide  minimum   inconven- 


ience to  its  users.  Self-clearing  permits  will 
be  available  from  strategically  located  self- 
clearing  stations  on  each  of  the  WMAs.  Each 
station  will  have  permit  boxes  which  contain 
the  permit  and  a  place  to  put  completed  por- 
tions of  the  permit.  The  permit  itself  has 
three  parts — check  in,  check  out,  and  vehicle 
tag  portions.  The  check  in  portion  only 
requires  the  date.  The  check  out  portion 
requires  your  name,  telephone  number  and 
the  date,  and  must  be  carried  by  each  user 
while  on  the  WMA.  The  vehicle  portion  is 
dated  and  placed  in  clear  view  on  the  vehicle 
or  boat  used  to  enter  the  WMA. 

Each  part  of  the  permit  is  designed  to  be 
useful.  The  CHECK  IN  portion  allows  for  a 
count  of  the  total  users  by  date  to  be  made.  It 
also  has  a  special  reference  for  camping  (see 
Self-Clearing  Permit  Guidelines  on  page  16). 
The  CHECK  OUT  portion  gives  us  the  user's 
name  and  a  means  of  contacting  her/him  if 
necessary.  When  completed,  it  also  provides 
the  activity(ies)  of  the  user  as  well  as  the 
game  hunted  and  bagged.  Finally,  the  VEHI- 
CLE TAG  portion  allows  for  easy  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  user  has  checked  in  prior 
to  using  the  area.  This  will  also  provide  a 
quick  measure  of  the  compliance  rate  which 
will  be  used  in  developing  user  estimates  for 
each  WMA. 

As  with  anything  new,  there  is  often  an 
adjustment  period.  Hunters  have  tradition- 
ally been  required  to  check  in  and  out  for 
many,  but  not  all,  of  their  activities  while 
using  WMAs.  Birders,  campers,  fishers,  and 
sightseers  have  not  been  required  to  com- 
plete any  type  of  user  permits  on  our  WMAs 
until  now.  However,  the  concept  is  not  total- 
ly new  for  anyone  who  has  used  the 
Louisiana  state  park  system,  which  requires 
at  minimum  a  mandatory  check  in.  With 
cooperation  from  the  WMA  users,  this  new 
permitting  system  can  be  a  catalyst  for 
improving  the  department's  services  to  the 
public  while  providing  sound  stewardship 
of  the  land. 


ARTICLE  BY 
MIKE  OLINDE 
BIOLOGIST 
PROGRAM  MANAGER 
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Self-Clearing  Permit  Guidelines 


S  The  check-in  portion  must  be  completed  for  each 
person  before  each  day's  use  and  the  checkout  portion 
must  be  completed  at  the  end  of  each  day's  use. 

S  Users  may  check-in  one  (1)  day  in  advance  of  use. 

S  No  permit  is  required  of  fishers  and  boaters  who  do  not 
travel  on  a  WMA  road  and/or  launch  on  the  WMA  as 
long  as  they  do  not  get  out  of  the  boat  and  onto  the 
WMA. 

>   Exceptions: 

♦  Organizations  such  as  school  classes  and  Scout 
Troops  require  only  one  (1)  permit  for  the  group  as 
long  as  the  group  remains  together  on  the  WMA. 
List  the  number  of  participants  in  the  group  as 
well  as  the  date  on  the  check-in  portion  of  the 
permit. 

♦  For  camping,  only  one  (1)  permit  is  required  per 
campsite.  Provide  camping  dates  and  the  number 
of  campers  on  the  check-in  portion  of  the  permit. 
In  addition,  if  you  participate  in  other  activities 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  birding,  etc.,  each  person 
must  complete  another  permit  for  those  activities  as 
outlined  in  the  1st  guideline. 


16    Louisiana  Conservationist 


Come  celebrate  the  great  outdoors 

with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries! 


PARTICIPATION  ACTIVITIES 
(instructors  present) 
Canoeing 
Fishing  Clinic 

ShOOting  (BB, muzzteloader, shotgun skeet) 

Archery  Target  Shooting 
Duck  and  Goose  Calling 
Duck  Calling  Contest 
Boating  Education 


Baton  Rouge  location: 
Saturday,  September  22, 2001 

9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  at 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

STATEWIDE  LOCATIONS 

•  Baton  Rouge  225/765-2925 

•  Minden  318/371-3050 

•  Monroe  318/343-4044 

•  Natchitoches  3 1 8/487-5885 

•  Slidell  504/882/6381 

FREE  SAMPLES  OF  LOUISIANA 
GAME  AND  SEAFOOD  DISHES 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

(by  experts) 

Bowhunting 

Fly  Casting 

Fly  Tying 

Falconry 

•PurcAtwc  boat 

rtiffiatratit^ntt,  hunting  and 

f Lifting  lice#Me4 

JMADISSM! 


€Kida    OFtahing  €U*nteat 


Presented  by 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


TYPICAL  EXHIBITS  INCLUDE 

•  Commercial  Fishing  Industry 

•  Ducks  Unlimited 

•  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 

•  Operation  Game  Thief 

•  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program 

•  Louisiana  Natural  Freshwater  Catfish  Association 

•  Audubon  Society 

•  Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association 

•  Louisiana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 


(activities  will  vary  by  location) 


Sponsored  by 

Coca-Cola, The  Advocate  and 

Associated  Foods 
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A  History  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

This  feature  is  the  third  in  a  series  outlining  the  history  of 
LDWF  from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 

n  1930,  Huey  'The  Kingfish"  Long,  was  Louisiana's  governor. 
The  Great  Depression  had  created  a  culture  of  poverty  through- 
out the  state.  Despite  the  economic  decline,  Louisiana's  wildlife 

and   fisheries   agency  continued   to   develop   as   the   Louisiana 

Department  of  Conservation. 


I 
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During  this  period,  the  department  was 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  birds,  fish, 
shellfish,  wild  quadrupeds,  forestry  and  min- 
eral resources  of  Louisiana  and  was  constitu- 
tionally created  as  a  department  of  state  gov- 
ernment. From  a  parish  law  passed  in  1857 
to  protect  gamebirds,  to  a  state  commission 
set  up  to  protect  oyster  resources  and  finally, 
to  the  1909  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish, 
Louisiana's  conservation  agency  had  evolved 
into  a  vital  entity  by  the  1930s. 

With  Gov.  Long's  election  in  1928  came 
changes  in  state  government.  In  1930  Long's 
longtime  friend  Robert  Maestri  was  appoint- 
ed as  Commissioner  of  Conservation.  By 
that  same  year,  the  department  was  head- 
quartered at  400  Royal  Street  in  New 
Orleans,  with  a  museum  showcasing  the 
state's  vast  natural  resources. 

At  that  time,  Department  of  Conservation 
field  personnel  were  often  referred  to  as  con- 
servation agents.  Distinctions  were  not  made 
between  biologists,  technicians  and  enforce- 
ment agents.  Most  of  the  department's 
workers  performed  a  wide  range  of  tasks. 
Field  employees,  in  addition  to  receiving  a 
modest  monthly  stipend,  received  food, 
housing  and  tobacco  for  their  efforts. 

Freshwater  fish  hatcheries  were  planned 
and  completed  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  in 
response  to  public  demand.  These  facilities 
included  Bayou  Des  Allemands,  Lake  Bruin, 
Lake  St.  John  and  Beechwood.  Beechwood 
Hatchery  remains  active  today.  Booker 
Fowler,  an  early  Department  of  Conservation 
employee  dedicated  to  improving  Louisiana 
fisheries,  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
hatcheries.  In  1996,  a  state-of-the-art  fish 
hatchery  was  built  in  Woodworth  and  named 
in  memory  of  Fowler. 

Oysters  have  always  been  an  important 
commodity  for  Louisiana  and  a  livelihood 
for  many  of  its  citizens.  From  the  first  regu- 
latory act  passed  in  1872  to  the  first  official 
plantings  of  oyster  bed  shell  in  1906,  oyster 
production  and  management  has  been  an 
important  function  of  the  department. 

Early  French  and  Italian  fishermen  were 
adept  at  creating  artificial  reefs  from  discard- 
ed oyster  shells.  Later  experimental  plant- 
ings from  the  1910s  to  1920s  further  proved 
the  viability  of  establishing  man-made  oyster 
reefs.  The  experimental  plantings  also 
proved  that  high-salinity  areas  were  unsuit- 
able for  oyster  beds. 


By  1940,  oysters  were  selling  for  75  cents 
per  sack.  Four  years  later,  the  price  rose  to 
$2.75  and  the  department  took  measures  to 
increase  areas  suitable  for  oyster  cultivation. 
Conservation  workers  deposited  58,607  bar- 
rels of  shell  into  Sister  Lake  in  Terrebonne 
Parish  and  Lake  Felicity  in  Lafourche  Parish. 
Private  individuals  sold  leases  to  the  depart- 
ment to  provide  a  state  seed  oyster  reserva- 
tion in  Sister  Lake.  The  area  is  active  today 
and  continues  to  provide  a  valuable  free 
service  to  the  oyster  industry. 

While  commercial  fisheries  were  an 
important  responsibility  of  the  growing  con- 
servation agency,  recreational  interests  were 
vital  as  well.  Particularly  during  the  lean 
depression  years,  many  recreational  anglers 
depended  on  their  catch  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  first  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo 
occurred  in  September  1928.  The  event  con- 
tinues to  attract  thousands  of  visitors  each 
year. 

On  November  7,  1944,  Louisiana  citizens 
voted  to  create  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  officially  establishing  the 
department  and  commission  as  it  is  today. 

On  December  11,  1944,  Governor  Jimmie 
Davis  appointed  John  G.  Appel  as  the  first 
commissioner  of  the  newly-created  entity. 
State  government  dictated  that  the  agency 
was  responsible  for  "protecting,  conserving 
and  propagating  the  wildlife  of  Louisiana  to 
include  wild  game,  non-game  quadrupeds 
(animals),  oysters,  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life." 

Appel  established  six  major  programs  in 
the  1940s  for  the  LWF  Commission,  includ- 
ing control  of  noxious  vegetation  (particular- 
ly water  hyacinths),  control  of  predators, 
enlargement  of  fish  restocking  and  rescue 
programs,  expansion  of  information  and 
educational  programs,  enlargement  of  the 
enforcement  program  and  expansion  of  pub- 
lic shooting  grounds. 

In  1946,  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries'  First  Biennial  Repiort  was  published 
as  an  informational  tool  for  Louisiana  legisla- 
tors and  citizens.  It  included  activities  in  the 
department  for  1944  and  1945,  when  the 
United  States  was  in  the  midst  of  World  War 
II. 

"Despite  handicaps  and  other  restrictions 
caused  by  the  war,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  biennium  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  conservation  education  and 
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public  relations,"  noted  Isaac  D.  Chapman, 
the  department's  director  of  education  and 
publicity,  "...shortage  of  paper  and  other  war 
restrictions  have  curtailed  and  practically 
stopped  the  publication  of  educational  books 
during  the  past  four  years,  with  the  result 
that  the  supply  of  publications  available  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  in  many  years." 

Post-war  prosperity  and  optimism  is  evi- 
dent in  an  article  in  the  1949  May/June  issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  "The  first 
year  of  the  Governor  Earl  K.  Long  regime  in 
Louisiana  has  seen  as  great  progress  and 
improvement  in  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  as  time  and  funds  would  per- 
mit, and  the  start  of  a  restoration  and  restock- 
ing program  developed  by  Ernest  S. 
Clements,  commissioner,  that  is  rapidly 
restoring  the  state's  wild  life  and  fisheries 
properties  to  efficient  and  modern  condition, 
and  replenishing  fish  and  game  in  areas 
throughout  the  state,  where  fish  and  game 
had  become  sadly  depleted,  and  in  some 
instances  entirely  extinct." 

The  1956  Biennial  Report  further  illustrates 
post-war  optimism.  "The  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  Museum,  located  in 
New  Orleans,  displays  more  than  3,000  native 
Louisiana  specimens.  It  is  a  showplace  which 
attracts  250,000  persons  annually." 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  division  was 
added  to  the  department  in  the  post-war 
years.  This  new  division  later  evolved  into 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality. 


According  to  the  1956  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Water  Pollution  Control  Chief 
K.  E.  Biglane,  "The  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  makes  its  home  amidst  the 
most  modern  of  chemical  and  biological  labo- 
ratories to  be  found  anywhere." 

By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  with  Earl  K.  Long 
in  office  for  the  last  time,  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  was  able  to  make  a  monumental 
purchase — the  Civil  Courts  building  at  400 
Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans.  On  Aug.  6, 
1957,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
Director  Ernest  Clements  presented  a  check 
for  more  than  $1  million  to  New  Orleans 
Mayor  de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison  for  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  historic  French  Quarter 
building. 

The  first  conservation  law  was  passed  in 
1857  and  wildlife  conservation  in  Louisiana 
continued  to  make  monumental  strides  from 
the  late  1920s  through  the  1950s.  Unique  and 
powerful  personalities  and  dedicated  conser- 
vationists helped  shaped  a  modern,  progres- 
sive and  effective  conservation  agency 
through  these  decades.  %> 

The  final   installment  of  LDWF  history  will 
include  1960  to  the  present. 


Lisa   Noland  is  a   LDWF  Public  Information 

Officer,     staff  writer    for     the     Louisiana 

Conservationist  Magazine    and    co-host    of 

Louisiana  Wild,  the  department's  weekly  radio 
program. 


The  Civil  Courts 

Building,  400  Royal  St. 

in  New  Orleans,  was 

shared  by  the 

Conservation 

Commission  and  other 

government  entities 

until  the  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  Commission 

purchased  it  in  1957. 
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Legislative  Changes  Affecting  LDWF 

BY  CAPT.  JEFF  MAYNE,  LEGISLATIVE  LIAISON 


The  2001  regular  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  was  a  busy 
one  for  the  department.  During 
the  2000  session  fees  were  raised  to 
support  the  existing  functions  and  pro- 
grams of  the  department.  The  depart- 
ment's main  focus  this  session  was  to 
reduce  certain  non-resident  license 
fees.  The  department  tracked  over  160 
legislative  bills  and  resolutions  filed 
which  affected  the  department  and  the 
activities  regulated  by  the  department. 
Of  these  approximately  80  affecting  the 
public  and  the  department  made  it 
through  the  whole  process  and  were 
enacted  in  some  form.  Most  of  this  leg- 
islation is  technical  and  makes  modifi- 
cations to  existing  regulations,  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  following  is  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  some  of  the  major  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  2001  regular  session. 

Act  1210,  by  Rep.  Bryant  Hammet, 
will  allow  the  use  of  a  dog  to  track 
wounded  deer.  This  activity  is  not  per- 
mitted on  wildlife  management  areas. 
The  dog  must  be  leashed  and  have  a 
collar  with  the  owner's  name,  address 
and  phone  number.  If  the  dog  is  used 
to  retrieve  unrecovered  deer  after  legal 
hunting  hours,  no  person  may  have 
any  type  of  firearm  in  their  possession. 

Act  27,  by  Rep.  Lloyd  Frith,  will 
allow  the  use  of  magnifying  scopes  on 
muzzleloaders  by  all  properly  licensed 
persons  who  hunt  deer  during  the 
primitive  weapon  season. 

Act  226,  by  Rep.  Loulan  Pitre, 
authorized  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  recreation- 
al hunting  of  nutria. 

Act  30,  by  Rep.  Joe  Salter,  will  allow 
recreational  fishermen  to  use  up  to 
three  recreational  hoopnets  with  the 
purchase  of  a  recreational  hoopnets 
gear  license  for  $20.  Recreational  hoop- 
nets may  only  be  used  in  the  geograph- 
ical areas  located  north  of  Interstate  12, 
from        where        it        crosses        the 


Louisiana/Mississippi  state  line  west- 
ward to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  north 
of  US  Highway  190  from  Baton  Rouge 
westward  to  the  town  of  Ragley,  north 
of  Louisiana  Highway  12  from  the  town 
of  Ragley  westward  to  where  it  crosses 
the  Louisiana /Texas  state  line. 

Acts  147  and  271,  by  Rep.  Kenneth 
Odinet,  implemented  a  three-strikes 
and  you  are  out  penalty  system  for  the 
commercial  mullet  and  spotted  seatrout 
fishery. 

Act  149,  by  Rep.  Jack  Smith,  prohibits 
the  use  of  longline  and  bandit  fishing 
gear  in  state  territorial  waters. 

Act  150,  by  Rep.  Jack  Smith,  estab- 
lishes a  "three-strikes  and  you  are  out" 
penalty  system  for  the  commercial 
shark  fishery.  This  act  also  requires 
recreational  fishermen  to  maintain  the 
heads  and  tails  on  sharks  fully  intact. 
This  act  also  establishes  consistency 
with  federal  law  regarding  tuna. 
Specifically,  the  head  of  tuna,  which 
have  a  minimum  total  length  size 
requirement,  may  be  removed  if  the  car- 
cass length  without  the  head  exceeds 
the  minimum  total  length  size  require- 
ment. 

Act  448,  by  Rep.  Wilfred  Pierre, 
reduced  non-resident  saltwater  fishing 
license  price  from  $50  to  $30,  created 
one-day  basic  and  saltwater  non-resi- 
dent fishing  licenses  for  five  dollars  and 
$15  respectively  and  created  a  non-resi- 
dent four-day  basic  and  saltwater  fish- 
ing licenses  for  $15  and  $45  respectively. 

Act  151,  by  Rep.  Pierre,  adds  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  wildlife  management  area 
hunting  permit  to  the  senior  hunting 
and  fishing  license  at  no  added  charge. 

Act  185,  by  Rep.  Jack  Smith,  made 
technical  changes  to  statutes  dealing 
with  graduates  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
possessing  full  police  powers.  Wildlife 
enforcement  agents  have  possessed  full 
police  powers  for  over  20  years.  In  2000 
the  department  attained  P.O. ST.  accred- 
itation for  its  own  academy.  Legislation 


provided  that  graduates  of  the  new 
POST,  accredited  academy  also  possess 
full  police  powers  of  the  state. 

Act  901,  by  Rep.  Pierre,  created  a  $5 
trip  license  for  residents  who  fish  aboard 
a  licensed  charter  fishing  vessel. 
Previously  this  $5  license  was  only  avail- 
able to  non-residents. 

Act  186,  by  Rep.  Pierre,  adds  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  wildlife  management  area 
hunting  permit  to  the  lifetime  hunting 
licenses  and  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
combo  licenses.  This  privilege  is  applied 
prospectively  and  retrospectively. 

Act  548,  by  Rep.  Ronald  Johns,  moved 
the  saltwater  line  in  Cameron  Parish 
from  Hwy  82  at  the  Texas  state  line  to  the 
Intercoastal  Waterway  at  the 
Texas /Louisiana  State  line,  east  to  Hwy 
23  at  Gibbstown  then  south  to  Hwy  82 
and  west  back  to  the  Intercoastal  water- 
way. The  areas  described  below  this  line 
require  the  possession  of  a  saltwater 
fishing  license  when  catching  saltwater 
species  of  fish.  Also,  the  regulations 
applying  to  commercial  gear  and  vessel 
licenses  will  apply  to  the  newly 
described  saltwater  area. 

New  laws  were  also  enacted  firming 
up  requirements  regarding  the  payment 
of  Class  One  violations,  such  as  fishing 
without  a  license  and  boating  safety  vio- 
lations and  civil  restitutions.  Failure  to 
appear  for  a  hearing  will  result  in  an 
automatic  plea  of  no  contest  and  the 
offenders  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
will  be  suspended  and  offenders  will 
not  be  allowed  to  obtain  new  licenses  or 
engage  in  any  hunting  or  fishing  activity 
until  all  unpaid  penalties  are  paid. 

Several  task  forces  were  also  created 
designed  to  generate  and  complement 
input  provided  by  user  groups  to  the 
department:  Mullet,  Seafood  Industry 
Advisory  Board,  Crab  and  the  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Advisory  Council. 
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Dewey  Wills  Wildlife  Management  Area 
is  located  in  the  southern  portion  of 
LaSalle  and  Catahoula  parishes  in 
Central  Louisiana  approximately  20  miles 
northeast  of  Alexandria.  The  area  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
via  Louisiana  Highway  28.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  network  of  all-weather  roads  provid- 
ing vehicular  access.  A  system  of  ATV  trails 
is  also  open  during  portions  of  the  year. 

Dewey  Wills  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
composed  of  approximately  60,276  acres 
and  is  owned  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.   It  is  managed  for 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  area  is  flat,  poorly-drained  land  that 
is  subject  to  annual  overflow.  A  large  num- 
ber of  bayous  and  lakes  interlace  the  tract. 

The  forest  cover  is  a  mixture  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods.  Major  overstory  species 
are  overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan,  Nuttall  oak, 
ash,  elm,  and  willow  oak.  Prior  to  its  pur- 
chase by  the  department,  the  area  had 
been  heavily  logged,  which  resulted  in  an 
open  canopy  forest.  The  logging  was  a  high 
grade  type  of  cut  that  resulted  in  a  severe 
reduction  of  desirable  species  over  much  of 
the  area. 

The  understory  of  the  flats  or  lower  eleva- 
tions is  composed  mainly  of  swamp-privet, 


reproduction  of  the  overstory,  and  native 
grasses.  On  the  higher  elevations  the 
understory  is  composed  of  deciduous 
holly,  hawthorn,  smilax,  swamp  dogwood, 
peppervine,  rattan  vine,  dewberry,  black- 
berry, palmetto,  and  reproduction  of  the 
overstory. 

Prior  to  department  ownership,  the  area 
was  heavily  grazed.  The  removal  of  live- 
stock competition  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  understory  production.  A 
timber  management  program  has  been  ini- 
tiated to  improve  habitat  conditions  and 
the  quality  of  the  timber  stand. 

Game  species  hunted  are  deer,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  raccoon,  and  waterfowl.  Trapping 
for  furbearers  is  allowed  and  the  species 
available  are  raccoon,  beaver,  nutria,  mink, 
bobcat,  fox  and  coyotes. 
Excellent  sport  and  commercial  fishing  is 
available.  Popular  species  include  bass, 
catfish,  white  bass,  crappie,  bluegill  and 
other  varieties  of  sunfish.  Commercial 
species  present  include  buffalo,  carp, 
drum,  gar,  bowfin  and  catfish. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
has  constructed  and  maintains  four  camp- 
ing areas.  A  nature  trail  is  also  located  on 
the  area.  Four  improved  boat  ramps  are 
available. 
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Building  and 
Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's 
Natural  Heritage  sec- 
tion, this  book  includes 
easy  to  follow  instruc- 
tions and  blueprints  for 
nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species. 
Great  craft  ideas  for 
scouts,  students  or  any- 
one who  wants  to  bring 
outdoor  wildlife  to  their 
back  yard.      $2.50 


The  Official 
Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game 
Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more 
than  450  delectable,  time 
tested  Louisiana  dishes. 
Recipes  for  all  types  of 
wild  game  as  well  as  side 
dishes  and  desserts.  Color 
photographs. 
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for  one 

;-^i    $12  for  two 
$15  for  three 
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Expiration: 
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Louisiana  Wildlife 

6  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  fresh- 
water fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 
amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination: 
1-2  posters  $4  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3  each 


Earth  Day  Posters 


*# 


Beautiful,  full  color  posters  with  photographs  of 
our  most  enchanting  Louisiana  natives.  Choose 
from  Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000)  and 
Butterflies  of  Southern  Gardens  (2001). 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages  of  full 
color  photographs  and  informative  articles  on 
fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)  $20 
(Use  special  magazine  order  form  ) 

Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management 

$5 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 

$4 


$10  per  poster  or  $32  per  set  of  four 


Atchafalaya 
Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Specif}'  folded  or  rolled. 

$1.50  Folded 
$2.50  Rolled 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 


Managing  White-tails 
in  Louisiana 

$5 
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Quantity     Price  Subtotal 


Subtotal 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  5%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
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PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check  /Money  Order    ZH  MasterCard     D  VISA 
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Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 
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Allow  4  to  6  'weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


Species  Vrojllc 


White-tailed 


^P^^y  v  n  i  Le-  id  1 1  ea 

Deer 


White-tailed  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  have 
the  greatest  population  and  widest  range  of  any 
large  game  animal  in  North  America.  White- 
tailed  deer  are  very  popular  among  Louisiana  sport 
hunters  and  are  prized  as  both  trophies  and  food. 

Known  by  most  Louisiana  residents  as  whitetail  and 
as  le  chevreuil  by  French-speaking  inhabitants,  the 
deer's  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  (as  the  name 
suggests)  its  large,  white  tail.  This  is  an  important  signal 
among  herds  and  the  feature  is  shared  by  females,  called 
does,  and  males,  called  bucks. 

The  white-tailed  deers'  upper  bodies  change  color 
throughout  the  year.  Summer  coats  are  reddish-brown 
and  winter  coats  are  a  lighter,  buff  color.  Deer  shed  twice 
a  year,  replacing  their  heavy  winter  coat  with  a  lighter  one 
in  spring.  The  heavy  coat  begins  again  each  fall.  Young 
deer,  or  fawns,  have  similar  coats  to  mature  deer,  but  are 
covered  with  white  spots.  These  spots  disappear  after 
the  fawn  is  a  few  months  old. 

Antlers  are  formed  and  shed  by  white-tailed  bucks 
each  year.  They  are  shed  after  each  rutting  season 
sometime  between  late  December  and  early  April.  Within 


six  to  eight  weeks,  new  growth  begins.  Buck  fawns 
have  bumps  on  their  skulls  where  antlers  will  grow. 
Yearling  males  have  between  one  and  six  points  on 
each  antler.  An  adult  may  have  seven  or  more  points 
on  each  antler. 

The  breeding  season  for  white-tailed  deer  takes 
place  between  September  and  March.  Females  are 
polyestrous,  and  may  be  fertile  four  or  five  times  a  year 
for  a  period  of  about  a  day  at  a  time.  The  average  ges- 
tation period  for  pregnant  does  is  about  202  days. 

Male  deer  in  Louisiana  attain  an  average  age  of  2- 
1/2  years.  A  buck's  greatest  breeding  potential  is 
around  4-1/2  years. 

Louisiana  whitetails  have  a  varied  diet  and  are 
known  to  consume  over  112  varieties  of  plants.  Some 
of  the  more  important  plants  to  the  deer's  diet  are 
French  mulberry,  trumpet  creeper,  titi,  strawberry  bush 
and  dewberry.  Oak  acorns  and  wild  pecans  are  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  deer.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
mast  produced  by  these  trees  are  often  used  by  biolo- 
gists as  an  indication  of  herd  health  and  population. 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth 
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ARCHERY  HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 

Fall  signals  the  arrival  of  hunting 
season.  Archery  hunting  for  deer 
begins  on  October  1  and  is  one  of 
the  earliest  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
preceded  only  by  dove  and  special  teal 
seasons  for  general  statewide  hunting. 
Archery  hunting  has  gained 
immense  popularity  and  many  people 
have  questions  regarding  the  legalities 
of  the  sport.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
new  to  bow  and  arrow  hunting,  a 
review  of  the  regulations  will  eliminate 
some  confusion. 

The  archery  segment  for  deer 
extends  from  October  1  through 
January  31  in  all  deer  hunting  areas 
except  areas  three  and  eight,  where 
season  dates  are  Sept.  15  to  January  15. 
Either  sex  deer  may  be  taken  with  a 
bow  except  when  a  bucks-only  gun 
season  is  in  progress.  During  bucks- 
only  gun  season,  archers  must  comply 
with  the  bucks-only  restriction.  The 
same  regulation  applies  on  manage- 
ment areas.  Check  your  hunting  regu- 
lations pamphlet  for  special  restrictions 
on  some  WMA's. 

Licensing  requirements  for  archery 
deer  hunters  apply  to  those  resident 
hunters  who  are  between  16  and  60 
years  of  age.  These  hunters  must  have 
in  their  possession  while  hunting,  a 
basic  hunting  license,  a  big  game 
license  and  a  bow  license.  Resident  fees 
are  $15  for  basic  license,  $14  for  big 
game  and  $10.50  for  bow.  Residents 
who  turn  60  after  June  1  of  2000  must 
possess  a  resident  senior  hunting  and 
fishing  license.  The  cost  is  $5. 
All  non-residents  16  and  over  must 
comply  with  license  requirements. 
Non-resident  basic  season  license  is 
$150,  the  non-resident  season  big  game 
is  also  $150  and  the  non-resident  bow 
license  is  $26.  Non-resident  trip  pack- 


ages are  available  at  a  lower  cost. 
Contact  the  department's  sport 
license  section  or  a  license  vendor  for 
additional  information.  License 
information  may  also  be  found 
at  the  department's  website, 
www.wlf.state.la.us. 

Equipment  must  be  conventional 
bow  and  arrow  only.  Long  bows  and 
compound  bows  with  a  pull  of  30 
pounds  or  more  are  legal  and  broad 
head  blades  must  be  metal  and  no 
less  than  7/8  inch  in  width.  Bows 
may  be  fitted  with  sights,  but 
infrared  or  laser  sights  or  any  sight- 
ing devices  that  project  a  beam  of 
light  to  the  target  or  otherwise  elec- 
tronically illuminate  the  target  are 
prohibited. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  illegal 
to  carry  a  gun  while  bow  hunting 
during  the  special  archery  season. 
However,  archery  hunters  may  carry 
a  .22  caliber  rimfire  pistol  loaded 
with  #12  shot,  commonly  referred  to 
as  ratshot.  It  is  also  illegal  to  possess 
or  use  any  poisoned  or  drugged 
(pod)  arrow  or  any  arrow  equipped 
with  an  explosive  tip. 

Many  people  are  confused  by  the 
restriction  on  mechanical  releases. 
Any  mechanical  device  which  will 
draw  or  hold  a  bow  at  draw  is  pro- 
hibited. This  should  not  be  confused 
with  hand  held  releases  which  do  not 
assist  in  draw  or  holding  the  bow  at 
draw.  Legal  hand  held  releases  sim- 
ply attach  to  the  bowstring  near  the 
nocking  point  and  allow  drawing 
and  releasing  without  actual  contact 
between  the  fingers  and  bowstring. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the 
regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
crossbow.  The  first  provides  for  the 
use  of  a  crossbow  by  any  licensee 
having  a  disability  which  totally  and 
permanently  prevents  the  use  of  a 
conventional  bow.  Such  disabled 
hunters  must  first  obtain  a  certified 
statement  from  a  medical  doctor 
licensed  in  Louisiana.  This  statement 
is  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  a  cross- 
bow permit  is  issued  to  the  hunter. 
This  permit  and  the  required  licenses 


must  be  in  the  hunter's  possession 
while  hunting  with  the  crossbow. 

The  other  exception  provides  for 
those  persons  60  years  of  age  or  older 
who  have  been  residents  of  the  state 
for  at  least  two  years.  Hunters  meet- 
ing those  requirements  may  hunt  and 
take  deer  with  a  crossbow  without  a 
crossbow  permit. 

Another  commonly  asked  question 
concerns  the  one  per  day,  six  per  sea- 
son limit  on  deer  in  the  state.  Many 
hunters  incorrectly  assume  that 
archery  and  gun  segments  are  sepa- 
rate seasons  and  allow  two  season 
limits.  In  fact,  the  six  per  season  limit 
includes  all  segments  and  all  methods 
of  take. 

New  legislation  from  the  2001  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature  authoriz- 
es the  use  of  a  dog  to  trail  wounded 
deer.  This  is  important  legislation  for 
the  bow  hunter.  House  Bill  48  by 
Representative  Hammett,  Dem, 
Ferriday,  provides  that  "except  in 
wildlife  management  areas,  a  leashed 
dog  may  be  used  to  trail  and  retrieve 
wounded  or  unrecovered  deer  during 
legal  hunting  hours.  Any  dog  used  to 
trail  or  retrieve  wounded  or  unrecov- 
ered deer  shall  have  on  a  collar  with 
the  owner's  name,  address  and  phone 
number.  In  addition,  a  leashed  dog 
may  be  used  to  trail  and  retrieve  unre- 
covered deer  after  legal  hunting 
hours;  however,  no  person  accompa- 
nying a  dog  after  legal  hunting  hours 
may  carry  a  firearm  of  any  sort." 

Archery  hunters  are  reminded  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  take  spotted  fawns. 
Remember  also  that  hunter  orange  is 
required  when  a  gun  season  for  deer 
is  in  progress,  except  when  hunting 
on  legally  posted  land  where  firearm 
hunting  is  not  permitted  by  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  or  lessee.  As  an 
added  precaution,  archery  hunters  are 
encouraged  to  wear  hunter  orange 
while  walking  to  and  from  stands  at 
all  times. 

For  more  information  on  bow  hunt- 
ing or  any  other  hunting  regulations 
contact  your  nearest  LDWF  district 
office  or  a  wildlife  enforcement  agent. 
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CONSERVATIONIST 

CALENDAR  WINS  NATIONAL 

AWARD 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine  received  recognition  July 
12  at  the  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  (ACI)  con- 
ference held  in  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey.  The  Louisiana  Conservationist 
2001  Calendar  took  third  place 
nationally  in  a  field  of  13  submitted 
from  fish  and  game  agencies  across 
the  country. 

The  2001  calendar  depicted  full- 
color  wildlife  photographs  from 
throughout  Louisiana. 

LDWF  Public  Information  Director 
Marianne  Burke  also  recieved  recog- 
nition by  ACI.  She  received  the  ACI 
Spirit  Award  for  2001  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  award  has  been  given 
annually  since  1986  to  one  individual 
from  the  U.S.  for  exemplary  volun- 
teerism  and  dedication  to  the  mem- 
bership of  ACI. 

ACI,  founded  in  1938,  is  the  oldest 
professional  conservation  informa- 
tion association  in  the  U.S.  The 
organization  is  dedicated  to  the  dis- 
semination of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
information  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  natural  resource  conservation. 


LOUISIANA  BALD  EAGLE 
REPORT  FOR  2000-2001 

LDWF  biologist  Tom  Hess  conduct- 
ed 42  hours  of  surveys  by  aircraft  for 
the  2000-2001  bald  eagle  nesting 
survey. 

According  to  the  survey,  96  per- 
cent of  young  birds  fledged  from 


nests  by  the  first  week  of  April. 
Nineteen  new  nesting  territories 
were  identified  during  the  survey  by 
the  first  week  of  April.  Nineteen  new 
nesting  territories  were  identified 
during  the  survey  and  six  nesting  ter- 
ritories were  classified  as  destroyed. 
The  majority  of  new  nests  were 
found  in  south  Louisiana  and  one 
new  nest  was  documented  in 
Concordia  Parish. 

"I  attribute  the  stable  population 
to  the  Coastal  Use  Permit  Program 
which  protects  eagle  habitat,  envi- 
ronmental improvements  and 
increased  public  environmental 
awareness,"  said  Hess. 

AWARDS 

LDWF  Enforcement  Division 
Administrator  Col.  Winton  Vidrine 
presented  the  2001  Law  Enforcement 
Division  Administrator's  Award  to 
LDWF  Capt.  Jeff  Mayne  at  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Association 
Convention  in  Baton  Rouge,  July  28. 
Mayne  was  recognized  for  his  tireless 
efforts  in  obtaining  federal  funds  from 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
Also  recognized  at  the  conference 
was  Chad  Hebert,  a  senior  agent  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  2001 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Enforcement  Agent 
of  the  Year.  Hebert  was  selected  for 
his  consistent  superior  performance 
as  a  wildlife  enforcement  officer  and 
for  his  excellent  reputation  in  the 
community.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  February. 

NEW  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
AREA  ANNOUNCED 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
Fisheries  announced  the  creation  of 
a  new  wildlife  management  area 
(WMA)  in  St.  John  and  Ascension 
parishes  at  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  meeting 
Aug.  8.  The  newly  created  area, 
Maurepas  Swamp  WMA,  consists  of 
23,913  acres  of  wetland  habitat.  The 
area  is  dominated  by  bald  cypress- 
tupelo  gum  swamp  and  was  donat- 
ed by  an  anonymous  donor  with  the 


assistance    of   the    Virginia-based 
Conservation  Fund. 

The  area  will  be  open  for  a  wide 
range  of  recreational  activities 
including  hunting  and  fishing.  LDWF 
also  announced  hunting  season 
dates  for  the  new  WMA  as  follows: 
Deer:  Modern  Gun,  Either-sex, 
Nov.23-25;  Bucks  Only,  Dec.  22-Jan 
6;  Muzzleloader,  Jan.  7-13;  Archery, 
Same  as  outside;  Small  Game  and 
Waterfowl,  Same  as  outside  EXCEPT 
CLOSED  Nov.  23-25.  Rabbits  and 
squirrels  may  be  taken  by  still  hunt- 
ing only.  Waterfowl  hunting  after  2 
p.m.  is  prohibited.  Maps  for  the  new 
area  are  being  printed  and  will  be 
available  prior  to  hunting  season.  In 
addition,  more  detailed  information 
about  hunting  seasons  and  WMAs 
will  be  published  in  the  2001-2002 
LDWF  Hunting  Regulations  booklet 
which  will  also  be  available  prior  to 
hunting  season. 

NEW  ARTIFICIAL  REEF  IN 
LAKE  PONCHARTRAIN 

Through  a  cooperative  effort  by 
environmental  groups,  other  organi- 
zations and  government  agencies, 
Lake  Pontchartrain  is  getting  its  first 
artificial  reef  in  more  than  30  years. 
The  project  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  Artificial  Reef 
Program  Working  Group  (LPARWG), 
organized  in  June  2000  to  raise 
money  and  generate  interest  in 
building  reefs  in  the  lake. 

The  new  reef  is  2.1  miles  due  east 
of  the  northern  end  runway  lights  at 
Lakefront  Airport  in  Orleans  Parish, 
just  minutes  from  the  Seabrook 
Bridge  boat  launch  and  South  Shore 
Harbor.  Remnant  shells  of  an  artifi- 
cial reef  constructed  at  the  site  in 
1 971  provided  the  foundation. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  crushed 
limestone  spread  over  a  two-acre 
site  to  create  a  large  area  of  varied 
relief  and  disruption  of  bottom  cur- 
rents. The  hard  surface,  physical 
relief  and  changes  in  currents  attract 
fish  and  promote  feeding. 

"We  expect  the  reef  to  attract 
recreational  game  fish  such  as  drum, 
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redfish,  speckled  trout  and  white 
trout,  which  will  also  benefit  Lake 
Pontchartrain  fishers,"  noted  Rick 
Kasprzak,  LDWF  Artificial  Reef 
Coordinator. 

LDWF  ADDS  WMA  LANDS  FOR 
PUBLIC  USE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  recently 
acquired  a  2,913  acre  tract  of  land  to 
enhance  Red  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA).  The  land 
was  purchased  from  Anderson-Tully 
Company. 

The  WMA  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant area  for  waterfowl,  deer,  turkey 
and  a  variety  of  non  game  species 
such  as  the  threatened  Louisiana 
Black  Bear.  Black  bears  were 
recently  reintroduced  in  the  Red 
River  WMA  area  as  part  of  a  repatri- 
ation project. 

The  addition  is  made  up  of  batture 
land  between  the  levee  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  A  series  of  lakes 
and  natural  ridges  will  provides 
excellent  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  public,  including  waterfowl 
hunting  and  freshwater  fishing. 

"Land  acquisition  and  dedication 
for  wildlife  management  purposes  is 
the  best  way  to  ensure  that  there  is 
available  habitat  for  the  state's 
diverse  wildlife  resources,"  said 
LDWF  Land  Acquisition  Program 
Manager  Randy  Myers. 

CAMP  VICTORY  PROVIDES 
OUTDOOR  OPPORTUNITIES 

Camp  Victory  was  created  by  the  Arc 
of  Caddo  Bossier  with  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  children  with 
disabilities  the  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence the  same  activities  that  other 
children  encounter. 

The  first  camp  took  place  the  first 
two  weeks  in  June  and  was  such  a 
success  that  plans  are  underway  to 
expand  the  program  in  both  length 
and  age  range.  Fifty  children  attend- 
ed the  camp,  many  of  whom  enjoyed 
their  first  fishing  trip.  LDWF  instruc- 
tor Todd  Buffington  instructed  the 
children  on  the  art  of  fishing  and  fol- 


Matt  Malone  proudly  displays  his  first 

fish  while  counselor  Jana  Fuxa  gives 

William  Farrow  some  tips  on  baiting 

his  hook  at  Camp  Victory  in  Bethany. 

Sponsored  by  The  Arc  of  Caddo, 

Camp  Victory  provides  an  opportunity 

for  children  with  disabilities  to 

experience  the  same  activities  that 

other  children  encounter. 


lowed  it  with  a  hands-on  fishing  trip. 
According  to  Rebecca  Miller, 
Director  of  Outreach  and  Marketing, 
the  camp  features  an  inclusive  format 
where  children  with  disabilities  and 
those  without  can  participate  on  the 
same  level. 

WATERFOWL  HUNTING  ZONES 
HAVE  CHANGED 

The  Aug.  8  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  meeting 
included  tentative  waterfowl  hunting 
dates  and  bag  limits.  Waterfowl  hunt- 
ing zones  in  Louisiana  were  changed 
at  the  July  5  meeting.  The  change  in 
the  boundary  line  affects  southeast 
Louisiana  only  and  the  remainder  of 
the  zone  line  remains  unchanged. 
The  old  zone  boundary  line  at  Houma, 
which  went  south  from  U.S.  90  down 
the  Houma  Navigation  Canal  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  eliminated.  The 
new  line  separating  the  two  zones  at 
Houma  is  now  U.S.  90  eastward  to 
the  Mississippi  state  line.  This  adjust- 
ment has  moved  all  or  portions  of  the 
southeastern  coastal  parishes  from 
the  East  Zone  to  the  West  Zone. 

The  zone  change  places  almost  all 
of  Louisiana's  coastal  marshes  in  the 
same  waterfowl  hunting  zone.    The 


change  allows  LDWF  to  separate 
southeast  marshes  from  central  and 
northeast  portions  of  the  state. 
Additionally,  southeast  coastal 
marshes  are  mostly  tidal  and  hunter 
access  is  often  limited  as  the  season 
progresses  because  of  low  water 
during  strong  northern  fronts.  What 
this  means  for  southeast  coastal 
hunters  this  year  is  that  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  duck  season  will  open  a 
week  earlier,  Nov.  10,  and  the  second 
segment  will  open  a  week  later  (Dec. 
15)  than  the  East  Zone.  The  Jan.  20 
closing  date  for  the  duck  season  is 
the  same  statewide.  There  are  addi- 
tional zone  differences  for  other 
migratory  bird  seasons  and  hunters 
should  consult  regulations  pam- 
phlets before  venturing  out.  A  water- 
fowl zone  map  is  available  for  view- 
ing on  the  LDWF  website: 
www.wlf.state.la.us. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  are  welcomed. 
Our  e-mail  address  is 
LCM@wlf.state.la.us  and  our  fax 
number  is  1 .  225. 763. 549 1 .  Letters 
should  include  the  writer's  full  name, 
address  and  home  telephone  and 
may  be  edited  for  purposes  of  clarity 
and  space. 
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section  will  display  photographs  submitted  b> 
photograph  from  each  category  is  selected  by  our  staff  and  showcased  in 
each  issue.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  photographs  that  show 
originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photographers  will  receive  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certificate  which  can  be 
used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or  given  as  a  gift. 


Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  an  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2 .  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.  Do  not  cut  the  negative  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 

Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 
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Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C .  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D .  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana  s  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


* 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  ShowcaseThird  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


from  the 


Official  Louisiana,  Seafood, 
a*id  Wild  goMte  Cookbook 

Rabbit  Sauce  Piquante 
2  rabbits,  cut  in  pieces 

1  cup  oil 

1/2  cup  water 

2  Tbl.  Kitchen  Bouquet 
4  Tbl.  flour 

2  Tbl.  oil 

1  cup  chopped  onions 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

1/2  cup  minced  green  pepper 

1  can  tomato  paste 

1  cup  water  or  white  wine 

3  cloves  garlic  minced 

1/2  cup  green  onions  tops  & 

parsley 
Season  rabbit  with  salt,  pepper  and 


red  pepper.  Pan  fry  rabbit  in  oil  for 
about  eight  minutes,  turning  fre- 
quently. Cover  pan  tightly  and  allow 
to  simmer  for  about  25  minutes. 
In  a  separate  pan,  brown  flour  in  oil. 
Add  chopped  onions,  celery  and 
green  pepper  until  wilted  and  clear. 
Add  tomato  paste  and  water  and 
cook  over  medium  heat  to  desired 
thickness.  Add  rabbit  and  garlic  and 
cook  for  about  20  minutes.  Correct 
seasonings  and  add  green  onions 
and  parsley  for  the  last  10  minutes 
cooking  time.  Serve  over  rice. 
Serves  four  to  six. 

Oysters  Mosca 

Drain  oysters  overnight  in  a  colan- 
der in  the  refrigerator.  Coat  a  flat 
baking  pan  with  olive  oil  and  then 
add  a  little  more  olive  oil.  Place  oys- 
ters closely  together  in  pan. 
Sprinkle  heavily  with  seasoned 
bread  crumbs  including  liberal 
amounts  of  Italian  cheese  and  garlic. 
(This  can  be  varied  to  suit  one's 
taste.)  Sprinkle  lightly  with  olive  oil. 
Heat  in  375  degree  oven  for  30  to  45 
minutes.  Time  will  vary  with  pan 
size.  The  results  should  be  slightly 
brown  and  moist  but  not  soupy. 
Additional   bread   crumbs  can  be 


added  while  cooking  if  necessary. 

Sweet  Potato  Pecan  Pie 
3  med.  size  sweet  potatoes 
(1  112  cups  cooked  and  mashed) 
2/3  cup  brown  sugar 
1/2  tsp.  salt 
1/4  tsp.  allspice 
1/2  tsp.  cinnamon 
1/8  tsp.  nutmeg 
2  large  eggs  lightly  beaten 

1  cup  light  cream 

1/2  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

unbaked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Cook  the  sweet  potatoes  until  tender. 

Mash  well   and  combine   with   all   the 

other  ingredients  except  pie  shell.    Mix 

thoroughly,  pour  into  pie  shell. 

Topping: 

3/4  cup  sugar 

2  small  eggs 
2  tsp.  vanilla 
pinch  cinnamon 

3/4  cup  dark  corn  syrup 

1  Tbl.  butter 

pinch  salt 

3/4  cut  pecans 

Combine  ingredients  except  pecans; 

beat    together    with    mixer    until 

opaque.   Stir  in  pecans  and  pour  on 

top  of  pie  filling.    Bake  in  preheated 

325  degree  oven  for  45  minutes. 


Photo  by  David  Humphreys 


